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Editorial — 


Blacklists and Blacklegs 


Mr. Baguley, of Berkshire County Libraries, pleas in the June 
Record for tolerance towards those who accept underpaid posts after due 
warning from the L.A. “Let us not start meddling with personal issues,” he 
says, “ which are usually the reasons behind librarians accepting posts of 
this nature.” We suppose that if Mr. Baguley had a grudge against his 
Chief Librarian, and murdered her for it, he would expect no-one to inter- 
fere with this “ personal issue.” Tolerance is not always a virtue and 
“personal issues ” should not be selfishly brought forward as an excuse 
for letting down one’s fellow-librarians. 

Many of us would wish that a penalty could be imposed upon those 
who let us down by applying for and accepting underpaid posts. The 
Legal Adviser of the L.A. has ruled, however, that expulsion might result 
in the member successfully applying to the Courts for reinstatement and 
that, moreover, it is not possible under the Royal Charter to make a new 
bye-law allowing for expulsion in these circumstances. Some members 
doubt whether legal action would be taken by a member so expelled; 
others are coming to question the value of the Charter, which, they say, 
has become a shelter for blacklegs and reactionaries. 

This issue contains an official notice from the A.A.L. Secretary ask- 
ing members thinking of applying for underpaid posts to contact their 
Branch or Divisional Secretary or to write to the Membership Officer at 
Chaucer House. It would obviously be to everyone’s advantage if all 
members refused to apply when an L.A. protest had been registered. 
Unfortunately, what often happens is that someone pleads “ personal 
issues” (it is his home-town, his wife prefers the climate, he needs the 
money, a house is provided, are among the sob-stories produced) and 
accepts the post at the advertised salary. Thus, principle is sold for the 
sake of self. 

If such persons would abstain from applying and a hundred per cent. 
solidarity achieved, there is much more chance of an up-grading being 
wrested from the authority. They could then apply and, if they are 
appointed, feel assured that they have gained the job fairly. As it is, one 
is seldom confident that the best man has got the job when others have 
abstained out of loyalty to their profession. The conscience of the 
occupants of such posts must be either extremely troublesome or non- 
existent. 


L.A. and NALGO 


In the same issue of the Record, Mrs. Firth complains of having to 
pay two subscriptions annually, to NALGO and the L.A. For what, she 
asks? The answer is that the L.A. is constantly and energetically dealing 
with the salary problem and achieving a fair amount of success. NALGO 
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deals with the great mass of local government servants, but will seldom 
take action on behalf of librarians unless prompted to do so by the L.A, 
In some cases, upgradings have been achieved without the assistance of 
NALGO at all. One instance of this recently was the Oldham Depuy- 
ship where the salary was revised from A.P.T. III to IV. At Thornaby- 
on-Tees the post of Chief has already been upgraded from I to II (and 
there is a possibility of a further rise) resulting from an L.A. protest. 
NALGO in this case also sent a protest, but only after being requested to 
do so by our Association. Moreover, non-public librarians often have 
no trade union and need the support of the L.A. even more. In their 
cases, too, successful intervention by the Association has achieved higher 
salaries in many instances. 

On more general issues, action by the L.A. is an essential preliminary 
to NALGO successes. The standard grading for certain Branch 
Librarians, with all its imperfections, nevertheless has resulted in a con- 
siderable amount of upgrading for librarians throughout the country. 
NALGO is shortly meeting the employers again on the claim for extra 
increments to compensate library staff for awkward hours, and in this 
case NALGO has actually asked the L.A. to take part in the negotiations 
with the employers. No such claims would ever be presented without 
our professional Association’s intervention. 

Where the L.A. does let us down is in its inadequate reporting to 
members. Mr. Moon in our July issue talked of the Record’s “ dull 
reportage,” and Mr. Lyle this month asks if anyone reads it. Typical of 
its inadequacy was the reporting of the Oldham case in small type in the 
July issue without prominent headlines so that it was lost amidst a mass 
of dull routine. Someone should nail a slogan to the desk of every 
Honorary Officer and permanent officer in Chaucer House, ‘““AN INFORMED 
MEMBERSHIP IS A CONTENTED MEMBERSHIP.” Much grumbling would cease 
if we knew more of their activities on our behalf. 


Talking Points 


Top Secret. The mania for secrecy at Chaucer House can seldom have been 
carried further than the concealment from members of the fact that for three 
months of last year we had a new Honorary Secretary. In October, Mr 
Munford resigned and Mr. Paton was appointed to succeed him for the rest of 
the year. One would have thought that this change in the most important, most 
influential post in our Association would have merited an announcement in the 
Record, but nothing appeared. 

No doubt, we thought, the information will eventually be given in the 
Annual Report, but, even here, our confidence was misplaced. Gratitude is 
expressed to “* Messrs. W. A. Munford and W. B. Paton, Honorary Secretaries.” 
Gratitude is thus expressed to someone who, so far as the members are con- 
cerned, had never been elected to office. 

The Record did eventually tell us that Mr. Paton had been elected Honorary 
Secretary for the following year (i.e. 1956) but we were not told the names of 
the other two candidates or of the votes each obtained. The Council elects the 
honorary officers, but that is surely no reason why we should not be told the 
names of the candidates. 

This is not an isolated instance, but typical of the whole unhealthy climate 
of secrecy:that pervades Chaucer House and the L.A. Record. In March, 1955, 
the Editorial in the Record said that it is the practice “‘ to report the relevant 
decisions arrived at.”” Was not the appointment of a new Honorary Officer in 
October, 1955, a “ relevant decision ’’? The one thing the Record does not do 
at the moment is record. 
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Our Booby Prize of the month goes to the large County Library which refuses 
to stock Nevil Shute’s Jn the Wet because it is ‘“ in bad taste.”’ In the same 
system, Ovid is considered unfit for the open shelves, and only a single copy of 
Wildeblood’s Against the Law has been bought in spite of the fact that many 
branches have long waiting lists for it. We sadly recall Mr. Collison’s article 
in the March Assistant: —‘* Round the corner there is always someone willing 
to define what the rest of the population should not read.” 


Pandering to decadents, Places where “ice-cream cones are sucked while 
adolescents choose books by decadents who deliberately make money by pan- 
dering to the sort of appetite that gloats when heroines are shot by crooks 
deliberately in the stomach.” This was author Henry Williamson’s view of 
public libraries according to a letter he wrote to the North Devon Journal- 
Herald. The A.A.L. brought this to the attention of The Library Association 
Secretary, who declined to act. Our Hon. Secretary, Eric Moon, then wrote to 
the North Devon Journal-Herald pointing out that public libraries to-day offer 
a service to all levels of society—to industry, students, teachers, housewives, 
technicians—even to authors, and that Henry Williamson’s own books have been 
supplied to the reading public for many years. The local County Committee 
Chairman also pointed out that Mr. Williamson seemed to have little know- 
ledge of the facts. Mr. Williamson then made a handsome apology saying that 
he had been thinking of some ‘* Twopenny Libraries ”’ and not of the “ excellent 
County Libraries whose services to literature cannot be too highly regarded.” 
The importance of this episode is that by swift action both nationally and 
Jocally a piece of bad publicity was turned to good. We are indebted to 
Bernard Stradling, Barnstaple’s County Branch Librarian, for his vigilance in 
bringing this to your Editor’s notice and should be glad to receive any further 
examples of adverse publicity. If the L.A. won’t act, the A.A.L. will. 


“Key to the whole library’s public service is the information desk, prominently 
placed, where it greets every reader as he enters the building, curving out to 
meet him and to welcome his questions.” (Description of San Diego Public 
Library in the Library Journal, December, 1955). 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION: Rearing up to meet the reader and bar his over-hasty 
entry is a massive charging desk where harassed staff, sorting tickets, appear 
permanently too busy to be bothered with his questions. 

Students concerned with library planning would do well to see this issue of 
the Library Journal for an eye-opening display of new buildings, designed to 
tempt people inside and, once in, keep their interest. Notably absent is the 
monumental (or tomb?) effect; the libraries being designed to display books. 


Storm Centre is the title of an American film about a City Council’s demand 
that a pro-Communist book be removed from a public library. The librarian, 
played by Bette Davis, resists, is sacked, and eventually reinstated after a horrid 
little boy had become so upset at her dismissal that he burns down the library. 
In the St. Marylebone Staff Guild magazine, Michael Rogers talks of the char- 
acters ‘* tortured with a desire for sincerity ’’ and of the ‘ enraging silliness of 
the symbolic conflagration.” In fact, the plot is so far-fetched and the acting 
so over-emotional that our natural tendency in this country is to laugh at it. It 
is, however, encouraging to find that such anti-McCarthy films can be made 
now in Hollywood, although we see that the American Legion of Decency has 
condemned it as an “ inept and distorted representation of a complex problem 
of American life.’ Presumably this means that the Legion believes that pro- 
Communist books should be banned. If the film helps a little to counteract 
such attitudes, it will have been worth-while enduring the sight of Bette Davis 
tossing off Dewey numbers. 
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Interview with a Predecessor—2 


Stanley Snaith 


Dear Mr. Smith, 


You have published an interview with Frank Gardner: why not +) 
one with a second member of the Trinity? Here—saving you all 
expense and inconvenience—it is. 


Yours sincerely, 
Stanley Snaith. 


LIBRARIANSHIP IN ONE EASY LESSON 


We discovered our veteran contributor pushing a mower at his 
bijou residence in the heart of England’s green and pleasant land (Epping 
Forest one mile, slum clearance estate 200 yards). 

“Gardens!” he said with a snort. “’Tis very sure God walks in 
mine. Take it from me, Thomas Edward Brown was a hunk of the over- 
ripe. If God walks in mine, I can only say God help him.” 

‘““Er—-yes. The Editor thought you might like to give us a few 
pointers.” 

“ Not on the care and cultivation of lawns?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Nor the eradication of sparrows, aphis, greenfly, sawfly, ants, 
slugs, wasps, wireworms, locusts, chickweed, worrel, convolvulus, man- 
drake roots, and suchlike malign agencies?” 

“No. The Editor 
thought that a few 


remarks about the 9 NOT 
science of  librarian- pO TYRE 
ship—” C\ 


“ About what?” 
“The science of 
librarianship.” NY, 
What on earth's 


that?” . aie z Cx U\ , FP 
“Ahem! Have you ais 
any advice to offer on \ ) 
securing a chiefship?” 
“Well — frankly, / \ — 
you have me at a dis- ~ 


advantage. J secured Chief Librarian. 
one, but better men 
than I have stayed in the bread-line. There aren't enough posts to go 
round. Chiefships are like mumps: some get them, some don’t. And 
those darlings of fortune who have dug in their heels are content to stay 
in situ until senescence or a providential ailment cries Halt. The old 
commercial motto, Get on or Get Out, is quite irrelevant in our racket. 
Look for instance at—if you are au courant you will know whom I mean. 
When the borough of—the name is too familiar to repeat—reminded him 
with a tactful cough that his two score years have expired, what did he 
do? Pouched his superannuation and stayed on, drawing his pay 
envelope to keep him in stamps and spearmint. Resourceful? And how! 
But was it in the deepest and holiest sense of the word 
“But to him who has become a chief, what is your recipe for success? 
“Keep your bowe's open and your mouth shut.” 
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* Surely—” 

“ Avast! Must you do ai/ the talking? Let me amplify. 

“ Certainly.” 

“One of the most popular librarians of my acquaintance—he is due 
to be put to stud at any moment—never once, to my knowledge, uttered 
a statement anent librarianship. Engage him on the delicate question of 
the correct use of the No. 2 Iron, and he is little Sir Oracle. But librarian- 
ship—no. While his confreres discuss and compare, he fills his pipe. 
Should faction rear its head—say, a Dickman storm-trooper at odds with 
a Photo-Charger—he will smi'e indulgently and say, “ Mine’s a half and 
half.” He knows nothing about—what was that you called it?—the 
science of librarianship: indeed, hardly suspects anything. But a love- 
able chap, a sterling chap; I grapple him to my soul with hoops of steel; 
and, by my halidom, a librarian if ever there was one.” 

* A good librarian?” 

** Ah, there you have me. What is a good librarian? One of good 
report? Lord love you, I could cite a name which was “ crested and 
prevailing * in the profession—a household word, to coin a phrase. Yet 
a younger man who succeeded its owner at one of his sinecures told me 
it needed months of toil, sweat and tears to clear up the Augean stables. 

“Could you give our younger readers any guidance on the passing of 
examinations?” 

“My sainted aunt, spare me that! I have occasionally run my eye 
down the papers—and wilted. One cursory glance was enough to set me 
wondering whether I shouldn’t have been more at home in—say—-the 
chandlery business.” 

“But you passed examinations yourself.” 

“Go to the top of the class. In my time examinations were meant 
to be passed. Any fool could pass—and most of them did. Ah, that late 
lamented six-section syllabus! Irrelevantly preoccupied—I was far too 
keen on music and poetry—I reckoned a fortnight’s study per section 
ample, if not extravagant. And not once did I fai!. Not—let me repeat 
without immoderate self-congratulation—once. To be sure, Merits I 
never merited. Honours somehow failed to come my way. But my fort- 
nights were fruitful and rewarding enough to satisfy a modest man. 
Literary History, for example—” 

“You must have scored there!” 

“Scored? It was like shooting a sitting bird. There was a question 
(there always was) about the difference between Tennyson and Browning. 
The answer, of course, came trippingly to the fountain pen: Tennyson, 
mellifluity; Browning, ruggedness. The canonical antithesis. You see?” 

* Quite.” 

“It seemed to me a question of the type whose pompous peurility 
was guyed for all time by Professor Raleigh: 


O Cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice? 

State the alternative preferred, 
With reasons for your choice. 


Put on my mettle, I came back with a real top-spinner, quoting a 
characteristic piece of mellifluity by T. and setting it against a character- 
istic piece of ruggedness by B. Of the former I wrote: “It is as fresh 
as if it had been created this morning.” This was a plain statement of 
truth. For it had.” 

“Some readers might like to hear how you came to choose librarian- 
ship as your walk in life.” 
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“T didn’t. I was meant—publish it not in the streets of Aske!on 
for with advancing years a fellow grows touchy about his murky past— 
for a bank.” 

“A bank? You!” 

“It was all cut and dried. I was to put on the ball and chain in 
three months’ time. To this day I often shudder to think of the fate 
worse than death which I—and for that matter the bank—so narrowly 
missed. Fancy spending the only pretty ring-time of your days counting 
other people’s groats and nobles! However, in the meantime the local 
library found it could spread out the Axminster for ‘a young ’ealthy 
chap ’ wot didn’t like work, as Jacob’s nightwatchman would put it: and 
I stepped in. Aetat 13.” 

“ Thirteen?” 

“Thirteen, as I live!” 

“And you took to the job?” 

“Took to it? I loved it. I would have worked for nothing (instead 
of, as was the actual case, next to nothing). To me it was, in Arnold 
Bennett’s phrase, ‘more lark than labour.’ For sheer devotion to duty, 
the misguided penn’orth of coppers who stood on the burning deck 
whence all but he had fled, was nothing but an Idle Apprentice compared 
with S.S. I ‘did’ overtime for the fun of it. I spent ten hours at a 
stretch in the counter, consulting my birdseed at odd moments as the 
flow of custom allowed.” 

“What was it about librarianship that attracted you?” 

“The books, my boy—the books, bless them! Dramatists, diarists, 
novelists, philosophers, social scientists, essayists, critics, poets (poets 
most of all)—for several formative years I drank them in like the stag 
at eve. I was enjoying myself. And in enjoying myself I was 
educating myself. And in educating myself I was redeeming myself. 
Never begin a sentence with ‘ And’ unless your are a Snaith.” 

“So you would recommend librarianship as a vocation for a young 
man?” 

“Oh yes! Without a reser- 
vation of any sort. Of course, 
if you are one of the Little 
Shots, like myself, there is 
nothing much to it in the way 
of peanuts. And reclame is far 
to seek. In the sphere of local 
government, librarianship occu- 
pies a position ‘ all very well but 
damned low,’ in the words 
which Lockhart applied to Pick- 
wick. Not, perhaps—let us be 
fair—so low as Baths Manage- 
ment. One cannot go lower than 
that, but all the same—low. 
Nevertheless, if one has the right 
‘inward outlook,’ and anything 10 hours in the counter. 
of the saeva necessitas, the job 
is—to be platitudinous, which I hate being—its own reward. These edges 
could do with a trim, don’t you think? Pass me the shears.” 





The illustrations are by George Harris from Stanley Holliday’s Reader and the 
Bookish Manner, a lighthearted introduction to librarianship published by the 
A.A.L. at 2s. 6d. 
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Is Your Display Slipping ? 
A.A.L. Weekend School on 


DISPLAY IN THE LIBRARY October 27 and 28 


The A.A.L. is holding a two-day school on display at North Finchley 
Library, Ravensdale Avenue, London, N.12, from Saturday afternoon, 
October 27th, until Sunday evening, October 28th. The programme will 
include an address by an “outside” expert on display, an “ Any 
Questions ” session, practical demonstrations in the library itself, and, 
we hope, plenty of discussion and argument. 


The school is being organised by the Greater London Division, some of 
whose members will be pleased to offer accommodation to provincial 
members, 


Attendance fee 5s. (3s. 6d. for one day). 


Enquiries and applications to J. W. Lendon, County Library, Brookhill 
Road, East Barnet, Herts. 


If you’re poor at display, come and learn how! If you’re good 
at it, come along and pass on your ideas to those who aren’t! 


Lancashire Hot-Pot 


“ The public library system of Lancashire is a complete mess ” 
(June Editorial quote from a speech by Bernard Wray) 


The Editorial under the heading “Shocking Mess” is one more 
example of the deplorable partisan spirit that has developed since the 
L.A. Proposals were published last year. In October, 1955, I said: in an 
article published in The Bookseller that I hoped that the division of 
opinion created by the proposals would not become a rigid barrier that 
would divide members of the Library Association permanently. Judging 
from your Editorial, it would appear that the partisan spirit so loudly 
proclaimed in recent issues of The Assistant Librarian has now developed 
to such an extent that “ the public system in Lancashire” is to be judged 
from what Mr. Bernard Wray remembers, somewhat imperfectly, of 
conditions in a few small authorities. 

It is also true to say that there are many County areas in the North 
West that depend somewhat parasitically upon a neighbouring town for 
a good reference and bibliographical service, and in some cases for a 
good lending service, and the compulsion envisaged by the L.A. Pro- 
posals would not alter the position in these areas in the slightest degree. 
I would really like to see a much better library service in Great Britain 
than the service at present provided, but I am quite certain that the best 
service would not come as a result of the implementation of the L.A. 
Proposals, nor will matters be improved by the partisan attitude displayed 
in your columns. 

G. A. CARTER, Chief Librarian, Warrington. 


” 


I have read your editorial “ Shocking Mess ” in the June issue of 
The Assistant Librarian with interest and a certain amount of sympathy. 
There are, however, one or two points upon which I would like informa- 
tion. 

First, which towns in the north-west “ with a population of less than 
5,000 have independent libraries *? I know of none. Secondly, do you 
really believe that if all the libraries serving populations of under 30,000 
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were to be absorbed by their appropriate county library that their “ para- 
sitical tendencies” would immediately cease and that all the mi 
bibliographies would duly appear in their buildings? It would be i 
esting to know how many county branches do, in fact, provide the 
B.N.B. service, and have C.B.I. and C.B.L., etc., as bibliographical 

for their readers. 

Thirdly, through you, I would ask Mr. Wray why he consi 
subject specialisation to be “ expensive ” (I will omit his other adjectives, 
though they are all open to challenge as well). However, many librarie 
are participating, if each buys its books in the appropriate subjects a'|: 
cated, the total cost must surely be the same if the books were « 
bought by two or three libraries? 

There are many inefficient small library authorities—but there 
also inefficient large ones. The assumption that efficiency and size are 
directly related, made in your last sentence, can be easily disproved. 


E. I. BRYANT, Borough Librarian, Widnes. 
Bernard Wray, County Librarian of Nottinghamshire replies : 


I am not surprised that your correspondents were a little dismayed 
by the quotation in your June number. Nor can I complain that I was 
misquoted, for I used those exact words. But I must admit that, taken 
out of context, they look a little more ungracious than they seemed to 
me at the time. 

In the first nlace it may be the impression that I went to London 
to talk about Lancashire. This unfortunately is not the case. I have a 
very good lecture entitled “In Darkest Lancashire,” but no one ever asks 
me to deliver it. On this occasion I was talking about County Library 
administration in a very general way. My point was that a federation 
of small authorities, such as a County Library, with its considerable 
purchasing power, can maintain a balanced book stock built up in a 
rational way. A location index or union catalogue is developed in the 
normal process of the library’s growth, and subject coverage is achieved 
by purchasing through the central agency. Therefore interlending is 
achieved at a fraction of the cost of the Regional Bureau System. All 
the sweet reasonableness of this bibliography is in marked contrast to 
the confusion of the geography. I regard the public library system of 
this county, by which I mean the structure of its government, municipal 
and county, as a mess. Lancashire usually does things thoroughly and, 
having over forty separate library services to help in the confusion, is 
the best example in the country of the chaos of our library system, it is a 
complete mess. 

Rural areas are divided from the towns which are their natural 
centres, independent library areas hold the key points in county library 
regions, county library districts and small authorities cling to the fringes 
of large towns, and there are many authorities far too small to provide 
an adequate library service. I have no reason to believe that either of 
your correspondents would disagree with this statement of the problems 
and I feel that with goodwill we could even arrive at an agreed solution. 

When I meandered through Lancashire—which was my home for 14 
years and through which I meandered over 70.000 miles in my last 4 years 
there—there was an independent library authority of less than 5,000 
population. It is now part of the County Library. Now I remember, 
probably imperfectly, the next sma'lest authority as being Clayton-le- 
Moors with about 7,000. But according to the recent publication The 
Libraries of Greater Manchester produced by the local R. and S.L. Sec- 
tion there is a population of 5,585 at Milnrow. But I would not like to 

(Continued after Supplement). 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


Tuitors’ Comments on First Papers edited by: 


E. F. Ferry 


In taking over from Mr. Tomlinson, I am fully aware of the diffi- 
culty of maintaining the high standard set by him and his collaborators. 
The actual work involved in editing these comments is not, perhaps, 
arduous—tutors and other experts throughout the country do the hard 
graft, but one nevertheless fee's a certain sense of responsibility. How- 
ever, we can but try—! 


As the title suggests, these comments are confined to examination 
questions, and are not really teaching vehicles. We have no doubt, 
though, that they will be used as adjuncts to teaching—even as “crams.” 
They may be the subject of melancholy inquest or fearful anticipation, 
but whatever else they may be they are certainly the ideas of people who 
know. We hope, therefore, that their value will be appreciated, and that 
they will be used as models in style and accuracy by future candidates. 


Any alteration to our examination syllabus gives rise to interest, if 
not trepidation, on the part of students and tutors alike. Obviously, this 
is not mere tampering, nor is it done simply for the sake of giving the 
L.A. council something with which to occupy its time. Each change is 
the result of some new emphasis or development, and is discussed thor- 
oughly by as many interested parties as possible. None comes into effect 
before an eighteen months’ waiting period has elapsed. This is a very 
necessary measure in order to allow the various teaching bodies to make 
any consequent adjustments. One of the most radical changes of recent 
years has been the transformation of the Entrance Examination into the 
First Professional Examination. The metamorphosis has been far more 
than one of name only. It seems to us that the spirit and purpose of the 
examination have been altered, and altered for the good of the profession. 
No longer do we have an examination which might be answered by an 
assistant solely from his or her daily emp!oyment under supervision. We 
now have a test which cal!s for a course of study, and which may be 
regarded as a suitable prelude to the Registration examination. There 
will be growing pains, of course. Tuition and examination may possibly 
be slightly out of step at first, but not seriously so. A general survey of 
the first questions suggests that a much wider knowledge of organization 
will be required than before, and freedom from the rigid list of reference 
books should allow a wider view of this aspect of librarianship. But this 
is not really the place to indulge in criticism or appraisal. Our task is to 
help the. present and future candidate to see the full import of the ques- 
tions set, and the following notes are the crystallization of the ideas of 
experienced tutors on how they should be answered. 


In view, then. of the interest which must accrue to the first round of 
the F.P.E., it has been decided to devote the whole of this edition to that 
examination. Our thanks are due to the four gentlemen who have so 
readily undertaken to dissect and comment upon the papers under review. 
Messrs. R. Bateman, K. Smith, A. Wallace and H. A. Whatley, all well 
versed in their subjects, showed the usual willing co-operation which one 
has almost come to expect from the many seniors who give up hours of 
their spare time to help those struggling up the greasy pole of professional 
qualification. 








FIRST PAPER : LIBRARIANSHIP: PURPOSE. 


General Comment. On the whole a sound and reasonable question paper, | 

not without its weaknesses. It certainly has more of 
look of a “ professional * examination than the old Entrance Examir 
Perhaps at first sight a little frightening to candidates who come more < 
straight from school examinations—a paper with two questions divided into 
parts each is always rather awe-inspiring. They must, however, remembe: 
the days of school examinations are over and that this is indeed their first 
professional step. Approached without panic and read through carefully at least 
twice, the questions begin to lose their terror and any candidate who had 
worked systematically through the A.A.L. Correspondence Course would 
that he possessed enough knowledge to cover all the questions adequately. T! 
has been criticism that the L.A. and its examination syllabus caters too muc 
the assistant engaged in a public library. This criticism cannot be pressed too 
far as such a very large proportion of the L.A.’s members are so employed 
There is no need for the examiners to bend over backwards to convince the 
special libraries that they too are considered. This paper has a tendency to do 
that and should certainly not cail forth angry cries from the * special ** Sect 
It must be borne in mind that the special librarian wherever he may be 
always a public library somewhere available. He is almost certain to | 
member and user of it, and he therefore knows far more about public libra 
and their working than his public library colleagues do about his work. The 
questions follow very closely the pattern given in the specimen papers in the 
L.A.R. last August and show how difficult it is going to be to ring the changes 
after two or three years. There is ample choice for any candidate. The type of 
question might equally well be set for the Registration Examination, but pre- 
sumably there is a difference in the breadth of the knowledge expected of 1! 
candidate and also in the standard of marking. This will be clearer when 
results are out, but it may well be that a higher percentage than usual have failed 
through sheer mental panic. There is more ambiguity than one expects to 
in carefully prepared papers. This is most unfair to students. 
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Q.1. State briefly your conception of the purposes of the various types 
library service which you would expect to find in a large\ provincial cit) 
The candidate would be well advised to note here that no particular species 

of library service is mentioned. The answer must therefore be expected to go 
beyond the bounds of public library service, and the clue is in the words “ large 
provincial city.” The following types of library service might reasonably be 
met with :— 
(1) Public library, with its lending libraries (adult and junior) and reference 
libraries (which may include a local collection, commercial and technica 
libraries). One may also reasonably look for a music library and even a 
gramophone record library. The purpose of this type of library is to pi 
vide recreational and informative reading for the populace at large. 
Industrial libraries. The increasing number of firms maintaining their own 
libraries makes the inclusion of this type essential. The book stock 
usually limited to the relevant and fairly narrow subject field, and the purpos 
is to provide specialist information for a firm’s employees. Periodicals ofte: 
feature largely in such libraries in order to assist research workers to keep 
as up to date as possible. 


Technical college, School of art, etc. Again, rather specialised, although in 
view of the number of subjects taught, the scope will be wider than in (2) 
Purpose is to assist staff and students. 


Local archaeological society. In many cases, these societies maintain thei 
own libraries, available to members only. 


(5) Privately endowed libraries, e.g. John Rylands Library of Manchester. 


(6) University library. Not in every large provincial city, of course, but suffi 
ciently numerous to be worthy of mention. They are provided for members 
of the faculties, graduates and undergraduates. 
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Q.2. The first of the “‘ Purposes” of the Library Association is ‘ to unite all 
persons engaged or interested in library work ” To what extent has the 
Association succeeded in achieving this? 


Something like this was to be expected. Much of the answer can be derived 
from the remainder of that section (III) of the Charter—by holding conferences 
and meetings for discussion; by publishing information; by holding examinations; 
by having a headquarters with its own library and information service. Mention 
too the Association’s policy of inviting prominent citizens outside the library 
profession to serve as President intermittently. Draw attention to the Sections 
of the L.A., each of which has representation on the Council. The fact that the 
Association is not a trade union may be worthy of note. Personal opinion may 
well enter into this answer. Do not be afraid to express it so long as it is well 
founded and sensible. Some controversy has been raging in the professional 
journals recently. 


Q.3. What in your opinion are the main advantages and disadvantages of the 
various methods available to students in preparing for the Registration 
Examination of the Library Association? 


Another question which intelligent anticipation should have foreseen. First, 
what are the methods available—full time schools; part time classes; corres- 
pondence courses; and private study. Say something about each. Part time 
classes for example are applicable only to those to whom they are accessible. As 
personal opinion is asked for the candidate can view each method from its use- 
fulness to him as governed by his own conditions both of home and employ- 
ment. Stress the importance of any method of study which gives access to the 
essential books and to libraries, printers, bookbinders, etc., worth visiting. 
Remember too the great value of discussion between colleagues and fellow 
students. Mention the grants obtainable from the local education authority. 


Q.4. Explain the meaning of the following: — 
(i) Legal Deposit. 
(ii) Copyright. 
(iii) National Library. 
(iv) Subject Specialisation. 
(v) Documentation. 


This question follows closely the example in the specimen papers which 
should have been worked through by all candidates. The younger candidate is 
often put off by these questions divided into parts. He sees one part—in this 
question probably (v)}—which he cannot answer satisfactorily and decides against 
the whole question. Four-fifths well done of any question is bound to yield a 
pass mark and there should be no excuse for failure in this question. (i) and (ii) 
are quite straightforward and awareness that the Copyright Bill is even now 
working its slow way through Parliament would gain extra marks. A word of 
warning about (iii)—National Library is not the National Central Library. It 
may well have been put like this in the singular to catch the unwary candidate— 
and legitimately so. (iv) has a L.A. Pamphlet by Mr. Hunt devoted to’ it, and 
there is a useful though not entirely accurate section in Vollans’ Library Co- 
operation. (v) is not an easy word for anyone to define. Bradford p.11 does it 
as follows: —‘‘ the art of collecting, classifying and making readily accessible the 
records of all kinds of intellectual activity . . . so that the creative specialist may 
be saved from the dissipation of his genius upon work already done.” 


Q.5. Describe the main services provided by Aslib. 


It is doubtful if the public library assistant could answer a whole question on 
Aslib, although the main services are outlined inside the cover of Aslib Pro- 
ceedings as—an information bureau; book loans; a panel of specialist translators; 
an index to unpublished translations; a document reproduction service; and the 
publication of Aslib Book-list, Aslib Proceedings, Aslib Information and the 
Journal of Documentation. The annual report The Work of Aslib can be 
obtained from 4, Palace Gate, W.8, and is worth reading. 
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Q.6. Write short descriptive notes on four of the following: 
(i) Library science abstracts. 

(ii) Library Association year book. 
(iii) Library literature. 

(iv) Unesco bulletin for libraries. 
(v) Journal of documentation. 


Probably the question which attracted the least number of answers. fiow 
many assistants after only a year or so would be likely to have even looked at 
(i), (iv) and (v) is problematical. Short descriptive notes can only be written 


after actually handling and using the material concerned and potential candidates 
are advised to remedy their ignorance forthwith. This would be a sufficiently 
unpopular question at Registration level. It must, however, be admitted thai it 
is a legitimate one in this paper. (iii) is difficult. A candidate at this stage 
might be excused for not realising that, as Library literature is in italics, it is a 
periodical in company with the other four. The inevitable result would be a 
vague description of either books or periodicals. Library literature is, in fact, 
a periodical now issued by H. W. Wilson, and originally published in 1934 as a 
supplement to Cannons’ Bibliography of Library Economy. The number of 
assistants in this country who are familiar with it must be small. 


SECOND PAPER. LIBRARIANSHIP : METHODS 


Quite a considerate paper, keeping within the bounds of the new syllabus 
exemplified in the specimen examination papers. Actually two parts of quest 
6 and a question on professional staff appeared in that set of questions. How 
many students thought, ““ They won’t ask us that, anyway’? The amount o 
thought necessary to answer the paper satisfactorily was considerably more tha 
in the old Entrance examinations and brings this new examination nearer 
Registration standard. The first four questions would in fact look equally wel 
on a Finals paper, but presumably the examiners only expect answers up to 
First Professional level. 


Q.1. Some larger libraries are organized on what is described as the “ Subje« 
Divisional (or Departmental)” plan. What does this mean and what advan- 
tages do you see in the arrangement? 


Assistants working in the large systems will have the advantage here. The 
Subject Divisional plan splits the library into self-contained units according to 
subject, not use. The usual division of Reference and Home Reading is n 
made, though as far as I know the junior library is still separate from the rest of 
the book stock in every library which contains Subject Divisions. 

* The number and size of each Division varies from library to library, depend- 
ing on the size of the total stock and on the needs of the community served. 
The most common divisions, which are also frequently come across in medium- 
sized libraries (say 300,000 stock), are (a) Commerce, (b) Science and Tech- 
nology, (c) Art, and (d) Music which may include gramophone records. Groups 
(a) and (b) are often combined. The larger the library, the more the divisions 
which are practical. Incidentally, the possible divisions do not correspond with 
Dewey classes, and it is practical librianship to put all the more popular subjects 
(pastime and occasional reading such as sport, topography, travel and biography) 
in a “‘ General Reading ” department. 

Each Subject Division has its own staff and bookfund, controlled by th: 
Chief Librarian naturally, but not rigidly so. 

The question also asked for the advantages, not the disadvantages, though 
it is easy to argue that these outweigh the former. Briefly, the advantage 
are: — 

i. All books on a subject are together, whether for home reading or 
reference use only. 

ii. A specialised staff will be able to deal more effectively with the readers’ 

needs. 

iii. Book selection will be in the hands of librarians who know their par 

ticular subject. 

Candidates should enumerate the advantages concisely, not make an essa} 
of them, and then enlarge on any points made if there is still time. 
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Q.2. Describe any methods known to you which are being employed in libraries 
to overcome the difficulties created by lack of adequate storage space for 
books and other material. 


The most obvious solution lies in building a larger library or a larger store- 
room or basement; the second solution is to fill with shelves the walls of the 
corridors not open to the public. If the first is out of the question and the 
second has already been done there remain three possibilities : — 

i. Use of micro techniques. The Times, as everyone knows, is available in 
microfilm form, expensive admittedly, but if one must have a file of The Times 
and there is a shortage of space, the expense cannot be avoided. A microfilm 
copy of the local newspaper can be made to order. Less usual in Britain, there 
are the microcards and microfiches. All need special readers. 

ii. Special shelving in the stock room. The latest designed stacking shelves 
allow almost every available square inch to be filled with books, the cases, from 
floor to ceiling, being packed tight, but actuated by a lever which makes the 
whole lot slide on rollers to one side revealing the shelves required. 

iii. Library co-operation. One of the results of subject specialisation 
schemes, the London Fiction Reserve, etc., is that one copy is kept at one of 
many libraries instead of a copy being kept at each of many libraries. The 
space saved may not be so apparent as that from putting a hundred years of The 
Times into a genie’s bottle, so to speak, but it is a real saving. 

Finally, a solution to the problem of space shortage which is more com- 
monly practised than librarians could wish, is the discarding of books sooner 
than one would like, and being more ruthless than one would like to be when 
deciding whether to keep a book in the stack or not. 


Q.3. In many other countries there is a clear division of the staff of libraries into 
“« professional ’’ and ‘“‘ non-professional ”’ categories. Do you consider that 
it would be beneficial to British librarianship to adopt this method of staff 
organization here? Give reasons for your answer. 


Those who thought when they studied and did not only swot, could write for 
hours on this subject. Some of the points to make are: — 

i. Many routine jobs in libraries can be done efficiently without any of the 
knowledge—or interest in librarianship—needed to answer the questions in this 
paper adequately, 

The pressure from Chiefs on young assistants to pass examinations can 
scare away many who could do the routine junior assistants’ work quite well. 
If there were no threat of exams. there would be more assistants, and those who 
did not want to or could not take examinations would not then get an inferiority 
complex. 

iii. As things are now, the division of posts into General Division, Clerical 
Division and A.P.T. grades does in effect divide the staff into professional and 
non-professional. 

iv. ‘‘ Non-professional ” does not mean “ failure.” Many backroom duties 
need no professional outlook, but are important and skilled: copy-typing cata- 
logue cards, staff time-tables, holiday rotas, care of buildings, arranging com- 
mittee agenda, typing and duplicating, control of expenditure (most of which are 
often the province of the Deputy Librarian!). 

v. If, in the public departments, the public grew to realise that the counter 
assistants and the book-shelvers were not librarians (though there is no reason 
why they shouldn’t be trainee librarians) then the public’s valuation of the 
librarian’s work would perhaps be raised. 


Q.5. Indicating the type of library you have in mind, describe the system of 
reservation of books and other material which you would like to see in 
operation. 


A time-honoured question, though it sits oddly among the other questions 
here. Every candidate should be able to do this well, by describing the 
method in his own library, and including any improvements he would like to 
see. Most will have welcomed the question as being practical, not theoretical, 
and within their own experience as new library assistants. 
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Q.6. Explain the meaning of the following: 
(i) County District. 
(ii) Rateable Value. 
(iii) District audit. 
(iv) Recommending Committee. 
(v) Estimates. 

A useful question on local government, nor library government, which should 
be treated from the general point of view, though candidates should always refer 
to library matters when giving examples and referring to the particular to explain 
the general. 

(a) County District, with a capital D, may have tripped up many. | was 
puzzled by the District myself, and examined many books, both library 
books and textbooks on local government, but nowhere did I find it with a 
capital D. Textbooks on Local Government refer to County districts, with a 
small d, as being the Boroughs, Urban and Rural Districts which are adminis- 
tered by the County Council, but the term is not recognised as a term requiring 
definition, nor indeed does it appear in indexes. A cursory glance of library 
textbooks to hand fails to find a mention of the term. There are so many 
properly recognised terms to choose from, that the examiners would do well to 
stick to them. 


THIRD PAPER. LIBRARY STOCK: DESCRIPTION AND 
ARRANGEMENT 


Q.1. Define the following terms and write notes on their significance in biblio- 
graphical practice: title-page title; end-papers; leaf; glossary; foot-note. 
This question has two parts and the wise student would underline the words 

“ define ’”’ and ‘‘ write notes on their significance ’’ to remind himself that after 

each definition he should add something further. 

Title-page title. The words of the title of a book which appear on the title-page. 

In cataloguing practice, while observing the definition, it is extended to include 

the name of the author and any information about the edition. The title-page 

title is the authority for correct reference to a book; the title given on the half- 
title page, on the cover, the book-jacket, or at the top of pages may vary slight\; 


End-papers. Papers pasted to the inside boards of a book to cover the edges of 
the folded-over covering materials, the joints, tapes or mull, between the body 
of the book and the covers. The free half of each end-paper makes what is 
commonly called the “ fly-leaf.”” These leaves are not part of the pagination 
and are not recorded in the collation on the catalogue entry. However, in 
modern books, the end papers frequently carry maps, charts, or other information 
useful to the reader, and when this is the case, the fact should be recorded in a 
note to the catalogue entry. 


Leaf. A sheet of paper in a book, comprising two pages, the right-hand or 
recto, and the left-hand, or verso. The leaves in a book are of significance in 
indicating the way in which the sheet of paper for printing has been folded. 


Glossary. A list of unusual or special words used in a book. It may appear at 
the front or the back of the volume. It is not to be confused with an index 


Foot-note. A note appearing at the foot of a page of a book and which relates 
to a matter in the text above. Such foot-notes usually explain terms, allusions, 
give variant spellings, alternative names, and most commonly refer to the writings 
of other authors, citing the exact place (volume and page) where the reference 
can be found. 


Q.2. What benefit do you consider that libraries should derive from the cards 
shortly to be issued by the B.N.B.? In what other ways do you think tha 
the B.N.B.’s services could be expanded and improved? 

This is another two-part question, calling for a knowledge of centralise 
cataloguing and for evidence of familiarity with B.N.B. in using or studying i 
and observations on any defects noticed. 

If libraries purchase printed cards from B.N.B. it should mean that they will 
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be provided with catalogue entries of the highest quality made by experts. All 
entries will carry full, or essential, information and therefore the catalogues 
should be more useful to readers and staff. As the use of these cards extends 
over the years, library catalogues will become more uniform and consistent in 
their contents. 

Time, labour and money at present spent on cataloguing will be saved; and 
later, staff moving from one library to another will have less difficulty in getting 
used to another catalogue. In some libraries fewer staff will be required for cata- 
loguing; in others, some members of the cataloguing staff will be released to 
undertake work which is not done satisfactorily at present, e.g., display work, 
public relations and reference service. 

B.N.B. has noted since its inception that it does not provide as much help 
with added entries as cataloguers desire. Therefore with the introduction of 
printed cards it is hoped that added entries will either be indicated by tracings 
on the main entry or will be produced with the additional classification numbers 
printed on them ready for use. 

B.N.B. might extend its service to cover those materials, found in libraries, 
which are not catalogued and recorded in B.N.B. These are maps, music and 
some audio-visual materials. Consideration might be given to the addition of 
more annotations, where desirable, especially fiction. In connection with the 
latter, a more helpful classification of fiction might be instituted. 


Q.3. What in your opinion are the respective advantages and disadvantages of 
classified and dictionary catalogues? 


This type of question is most clearly and economically answered by using a 
tabular arrangement. Divide the page into two, vertically, and then divide again 
across the middle of the page, horizontally. Head the top half: Classified cata- 
logue, and immediately below, in the left-hand section write: Advantages; and 
in the right-hand side: Distadvantages. Repeat for the Dictionary catalogue in 
the lower half of the page. Then make a list of the points you want to mention 
under each heading, trying where possible to match an advantage by a corres- 
ponding disadvantage. 

Classified catalogue: Advantages: 

Shows books as if all were present on the shelves. Very useful to the reader 
who wants to know what the library possesses; which books are “ out,” and 
which to look for in future or reserve. Reveals the material on a subject starting 
with general works on the subject field, and moving to the individual parts of 
subjects, and thence to other closely related subjects. Is easier to use once the 
general plan is understood. Indexes make consultation easier than in the dic- 
tionary catalogue because there will be fewer entries to look through at any given 
letter of the alphabet. 

Disadvantages: Principle of classified arrangement not easily understood by 
readers, who tend to ignore the main classified section which gives most infor- 
mation about books. For a person wanting information on a subject, two actions 
are involved. He must consult the subject index and then refer to the main 
sequence. 

Dictionary catalogue: Advantages :— 

Easier to understand and use in small and medium-sized libraries. Readers 
are more familiar with an alphabetical order than with a numerical sequence. 
A reader can turn directly to a subject he wants. 

Disadvantages: The reader may not understand the principle of ‘‘ specific ” 
subject entry. Readers overlook or do not understand the use of “ see” and 
‘* see also’ references. A reader turning up entries on a subject can never be 
quite sure that he has followed up all the references. When the catalogue is very 
large it becomes more difficult to use, owing to the introduction of sub-divisions 
within subjects and the profusion of “ see also” references. It is difficult to 
obtain a clear picture of the literature on a subject field. 





Q.4. What benefits do you consider that readers derive from the classified 
arrangement of books and other material in a library? 


Note here that you are required to look at classification from the reader’s 
point of view, and not from that of the textbook. 
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With the use of bold direction signs for the main divisions of the lib: ary 
bookstock, and smaller ones for bookpresses and tiers, the reader se 
resemblance with the practice in large department stores. His time is saved and 
he can help himself. He can stand at one point and look round the library until 
he sees a sign which seems to cover the subject he wants. As he gets neare: 
sees the tier guides which again lead him nearer to his interest. Some libraries, 
e.g., Sheffield, have brief lists of the contents of each bookpress displayed ir 
the shelves. If these are in alphabetical order, with the classification sy II 
attached to each, the reader is not frightened away. Other libraries provide If 
labels giving the main subject represented on each shelf or half-shelf. All these 
devices take the reader nearer and nearer to what he wants. He sees relied 
subjects standing on each side of the one in which he is interested. In this way 
books come to his notice which he might otherwise never see. His interest in 
first subject is carried over to something that seems to be connected with it; he 
browses and samples. 


Q.5. Certain problems of arrangement arise when catalogue entries are being 
filed in alphabetical order. Describe what these are and suggest possible 
solutions to these difficulties. 


This is a question on which much may be written; the student must select 
the more common problems. It would be advisable to begin with notes dealing 
with authors’ names and then go on to entries with more complex headings. 

Surnames: When sorting entries for authors in which titles of address are 
included, e.g., Sir, Mrs., and in some instances, Lord, Rev., before the Christian 
name, these titles should be ignored and the entries sorted in alphabetical order 
of the Christian names. When there are several entries for authors with exactly 
the same surname and Christian names, additions must be made to distinguish 
one author from another. These will be filed: (i) author with no addition; (ii) 
authors with dates of birth and/or death in chronological order; (iii) authors 
with descriptive words, e.g. clock-maker, lecturer, in alphabetical order. ~ 
names commencing with prefixes such as Mc, O’, and Fitz, are to be treated ; 
one word. Names beginning with Mc, Mac, M’, should be fitted together iS 
though all spelled Mac. 

Complex headings: Subjects and titles. Must decide whether to use the 
** word-by-word ” system of filing or the “‘ all-through ’’ method. Must be con- 
sistent or else there will soon be several separate sequences within one alphabet. 
When a subject has been sub-divided, arrange the entries in ABC order of the 
subdivisions, before dealing with entries commencing with the same first word 
but which are inverted or compound headings. Regard hyphenated words, and 
words containing apostrophes as though spelled in one word. When filing, 
mentally spell out in full such abbreviations as Dr., Mr., Mrs., St. (for Saint) and 
numerals. 


Q.6. To what extent do display methods complement the classification scheme 
in revealing the resources of a library to its readers? 


The student needs to visualise the different kinds of displays that may be 
used. There are small groups of books displayed under a single label; and large 
ones, exhibitions, occupying much space, carefully designed and fitted with taste- 
fully planned posters, pictures, slogans, notes and including objects of art, et 
ow methods help to: — 

. Overcome the weaknesses of the classification scheme. 

2 Bring together books that may otherwise be scattered, e.g., in Dewey, 
toy-making may be found at Education, Child Welfare, Amateur 
mechanics, Handicrafts, and Amusements. 

. Place books and other materials such as periodicals, pamphlets, cuttings, 
together to show the variety of ways in which knowledge is recorded. 
Exhibit the library’s treasures: rare books, manuscripts, films, fine bind- 
ings and fine printing. 

. Highlight a topical event, e.g., a centenary, holidays, further educatio 
classes. 

Attract readers to books which they normally pass by. The displa 
presents some books opened at interesting illustrations, maps, etc., make 
use of book-jackets, streamers, and notices. 
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7. Link biographies of persons with the books on subjects with which they 
are intimately connected 

8. Show instances where books of fact and others of fiction can be linked 
together. 

9. Iflustrate novels written on a similar theme or setting, e.g. family 
chronicles, science fiction, set in a locality. 


FOURTH PAPER. LIBRARY STOCK: USE 


Q.1. What do you consider to be the most important qualities of an atlas? 
Refer in your answer to examples which illustrate your observations. 


The most important qualities of an atlas are clearly set out in Winchell’s 
Guide to Reference Books, 7th ed. 1951 p. 470. These include (a) the scope, 
ie. the inclusion of special maps such as climatic, geological, population, etc., in 
addition to normal political and physical maps; (b) up-to-date in details such as 
boundaries, new towns, air ports, archaeological sites, and any statistical, com- 
mercial or other information accompanying the maps; (c) the quality and detail 
of its index; (d) maps clearly printed and coloured and geographical names 
accurate and legible; (e) relief clearly shown by layer-colouring or contour lines 
with altitude figures; (f) scale and detail adequate to their purpose. The atlas 
should carry the imprint of a reputable publisher. 

The Oxford Atlas, 1951, and The Times Atlas of the World, Mid- -century 
Edition, 1955, in progress demenstrate these important qualities. Each map in 
the Oxford was newly compiled and The Times is being based on the most up- 
to-date surveys including, for example, armistice lines on the Israel map. Both 
have clearly printed, coloured maps with boundaries, communications and places 
clearly marked. Scales are adequate for the majority of references being 1/M 
and its multiples, and in addition The Times Atlas has for capital cities large- 
scale inset street plans with important buildings marked. In both, relief is indi- 
cated by layer-colouring; the Oxford system is new and a welcome change from 
the traditional shades of green and brown. The Oxford has special maps (popu- 
lation, vegetation, structure and land use), and The Times on completion will be 
so equipped. Both give airports, the Oxford sites of antiquities, and The Times 
an indication of town populations by variation in type sizes of the place names. 
Detailed index-gazeteers are a feature of both. Other good atlases which could 
be cited include Bartholomew, The Citizen’s Atlas of the World, 9th ed., 1947, 
and The Times Survey Atlas of the World, 1920-22, though old is still of value. 


Q.2. What is meant by the term “ cumulative’ as applied to indexes and biblio- 
graphies? Discuss examples of the use of this principle in publications 
which are known to you. 


In a “ cumulative ” index or bibliography provision is made for the cumula- 
tion or consolidation into one list of a number of previously published lists. For 
example, The Bookseller includes a weekly list of books which is cumulated 
monthly, i.e. the last weekly number in each month incorporates in its booklist 
the previously published weekly lists to make one consolidated list of the books 
of the month. There can be monthly, quarterly, annual or miulti-annual 
cumulations. 

The following examples should be known: the British National Bibliography, 
the Cumulative Book Index, Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List and one of the 
Wilson indexes to periodicals. In your discussion draw attention to the value 
of ‘‘ cumulation ” in indexes: it promotes speed and accuracy of reference (one 
list instead of many) and reduces the shelf bulk. 

The B.N.B. is a weekly classified bibliography with author and title index. 
Each month the index only cumulates and includes subject index entries. The 
whole work cumulates Jan.—March, Jan.—June and Jan.—Dec. A “ Cumu- 
lated Index 1950-1954”? was published in 1955. Ideally the B.N.B. should 
cumulate as a whole each month, to speed up reference, as weekly parts must be 
held until the appearance of the quarterly cumulations. Also the quinquennial 
index necessitates the retention of five separate annual volumes, being an index 
only and not a complete cumulation. 
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C.B.1. (a dictionary catalogue) is published monthly, except August, 
quarterly cumulations throughout the year and bound semi-annual, annu: 
multi-annual volumes. The multi-annual volumes demonstrate most clearly 
value of the cumulative principle, especially under subjects where many o! 
world’s publications in English on that subject are listed in periods coverir 
5 and 6 years. | 

Whitaker, a quarterly with cumulations, is based on the monthly cumul 
of the Bookseller (weekly). The quarterly and annual cumulations are in two 
sequences, classified, and author and title; the multi-annual cumulations are now 
in separate author and title sequences. 
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Q.3. Why is it unreasonable to expect an encyclopaedia to be absolutely up 
date? Discuss the various methods used to keep encyclopaedias as up to 
date as possible. 
An encyclopaedia is a major publishing undertaking, necessitating the co- 

operation of numerous subject specialists who must summarise the knowledge of 

their subject at the time of writing and submit it to the editor for incorporation. 

The illustrations must be selected, permission to use them obtained, maps com- | 

missioned, an index compiled and the whole work carefully printed with meticu- 

lous proof reading. All this takes time, and knowledge is never static. The 
delay between compilation and publication is readily seen in the statistics quoted: 

e.g. Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, 1950, gives statistics up to 1946. 

Methods to keep encyclopaedias up to date include (a) the new edition which 

allows for complete revision, e.g. Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, New edition, 1956; 

(b) the ‘‘ continuous revision” plan of the Encyclopaedia Britannica supple 


| 
mented by Britannica Book of the Year: (c) the leose-leaf principle of the Ency- | 
clopédie Francaise. The Britannica revision plan claims to revise each article at 
least twice in every decade, and the work is now issued as an annual printing 
with revision of some articles. The advantage of this method is that subjects 
showing rapid change can be revised and articles on new subjects included. The 
disadvantage lies in the selective nature of the revision, e.g. in the 1955 printing | 
the bibliography appended to the article on atomic energy quoted books pub- 
lished to 1951, but for Shakespeare nothing after 1927. The loose-leaf principle 
of the Encyclopédie Francaise allows insertion of supplementary sheets, and wh 
this encyclopaedia is completed it will be possible to consider fully the value 
this method of revision. | 


N.B.—The question asked for a discussion, not simply a description of the 
revision methods used. 


Q.4. State the meaning and explain the use of the folowing: | 
ibid—{i.e. ibidem) in the same work or source. 

op. cit—{i.e. opus citatum or opera citato) in the work or source quoted. 

vide supra—see above. 

The main use of the above is in foot-notes and bibliographical appendices to 
books and periodical articles to avoid repetition of the same title in the various 
references given. 

o.p.—out of print. 

MS—manuscript. 

front.—frontispiece. 

c. 1845—(i.e. circa 1845) about 1845. 

f.f—foliation. Counting the number of leaves, not pages. Can also mea | 

folios, and following pages. 

n.d.—no date. 

These are recognised abbreviations used in catalogues and bibliographies t 
shorten entries without reducing the amount of information given. 

N.B.—{i.e. nota bene) note well. Used in books, especially text books, to dray 
attention to important facts. 





Q.5. What are the several purposes of dictionaries? Show in your answer th | 
ways in which various types of dictionaries fulfil these purposes. 
The several purposes include the definition, derivation, history and pro- 
nunciation of words; the equivalents and meanings of words in different lan 
guages. It is important not to assume that the only dictionaries are language | 
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dictionaries; there are, for example, medical and law dictionaries which give the 
yecabulary of their special subjects. Above all, when quoting examples of 
subject dictionaries do not give special encyclopaedias calling themselves diction- 
aries, e.g. Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, D.N.B., Macquoid and 
Edwards, Dictionary of English Furniture, etc. 

Examples: Oxford English Dicionary, which gives the history of English 
words and their meanings, with illustrative quotations. Webster's New Intcr- 
national Dictionary of the English Language gives the word, its pronunciation, 
derivation and meaning or meanings (the earliest meaning first) and occasionaliy 
illustrative quotations, but this is not a feature as in O.E.D. Some of the words 
in Webster have encyclopaedic treatment, but this does not alter the fact that 
primarily it is an English dictionary. Harrap’s Standard French and Englis' 
Dictionary gives the English equivalents and meaning of French words. 

Special subject dictionaries include Chambers's Technical Dictionary, The 
Faber Medical Dictionary and Henderson, A Dictionary of Scientific Terms. At 
least a knowledge of mono-lingual and bi-lingual dictionaries would be expected. 


Q.6. Describe the main publications which you would use to help you to trace 
writings on librarianship published in this century. 
The main publications are described fully in Collison, Bibliographies, Subject 
and National, 1951, pp. 10-12. At this stage the student can hardly be expected 


to know of Cannons, Bibliography of Library Economy ... 1896-1920, or 
Burton and Vosburgh, A Bibliography of Librarianship: Classified and Anno- 
tated Guide to the Library Literature of the World .. . , 1934. Indeed the 


syliabus does not ask for a knowledge of bibliographies in specific subject fields. 
Some candidates may be familiar with Library Literature, while many more 
should know Library Science Abstracts, both examples of abstract journals. Note 
also the closely related ** annual progress volume “ which gives references and 
summaries of publications in a narrative form, e.g. Year's Work in Librarian- 
ship. Not giving complete coverage for the period they must be supplemented 
by general bibliographies listing under appropriate subject headings publications 
on librarianship. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

Library Literature, 1921-32: a supplement to Cannons’ Bibliography of Library 
Economy, 1876-1920... , in progress. A check-list of professional publications 
appears in each annual volume and cumulation. Indexes some foreign publica- 
tions. 

Year's Work in Librarianship, 1928-1950. Now to be published quinquennially. 
Gives references and comment on important books, periodical articles and 
reports. The majority of the references are in footnotes and bibliographies. 
Library Science Abstracts, 1950 in progress. Quarterly with annual index cf 
authors and subjects. Entries numbered serially. Some 175 periodicals are 
abstracted as well as books, pamphlets and reports covering the whole field of 
librarianship throughout the world. Emphasis is on new developments and new 
practice, and the abstracts are indicative rather than informative. 


Library Association Library. An important special library in the field. Its 
accessions are listed in the L.A. Record at intervals. 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES, INCLUDING PUBLICATIONS ON LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Cumulative Book Index. Scope in 1928 extended to * a world list of books in 
the English language.” Multi-annual cumulations facilitate a rapid survey under 
subjects of the whole period for bocks in English wherever published. 
Whitaker's Cumulative Book List, 1924 in progress. Lists books published in 
Great Britain. Broad subject groups in the quarterly and annual cumulations 
delay detection of items, but they are essential as C.B./., being a compilation 
from publishers’ catalogues, has omissions. 

British National Bibliography, 1950 in progress. Lists new books and new editions 
only, and the first numbers and change of titles of periodicals. Also includes 
pamphlet publications of conferences, individual libraries and library schools 
not normally sold and therefore unlikely to be in C.B.J. or Whitaker. 

British Museum. Subject Index of the Modern Works added to the Library, 
1881 in progress. An important general subject bibliography. 
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cheat, and I recall Milnrow as a place of about 8,000, so perhaps the 
compilers have got figures wrong. Not that I blame them, local govern- 
ment areas are also a bit of a mess in that part of the world. I once 
met a harassed man who was trying to find Oswa'dtwistle and claimed 
to have overshot it twice in a threepenny "bus ride. 

I would not waste your space by debating with Mr. Bryant the 
economics of subject specialisation. He can no doubt appreciate the 
relative efficiency of a system which buys specialised books not only for 
common use, but also for circulation so that the books have a chance to 
find their readers, compared with a system where odd subjects swell the 
book stocks of smaller libraries like literary goitres in case some other 
library wants them. Some of the things I heard about subject specialisa- 
tion from my friends in the North West were not encouraging, but I 
understand from the annual report of the N.W.R.L.S. that the snags are 
almost ironed out, which restores my faith—not in subject specialisation, 
but at least in ironing. 

With Mr. Carter I am anxious to see unity in our profession, and I 
suggest that we all take a deep breath of that liberal air which is the very 
essence of librarianship. Perhaps it will restore our sense of proportion. 


Your Letters 


Examining the Examiners 


I had not intended to reply to the piece in the May Assistant on the above 
topic, but since the matter has been recpened by Joan M. Cooper in your last 
issue, and since Mrs. Cooper has raised some interesting points, a few com- 
ments from me may perhaps not be out of place. I have, by the way, obtained 
the sanction of the Chairman of the Assessors’ Sub-Committee to reply. 

Mrs. Cooper’s main criticism of the Registration examination papers in the 
History of English Literature is that they are too much concerned with authors 
and titles, that they do not require the exercise of any critical faculty on the 
part of the student, and that, ipso facto, they do not encourage the student to 
read actual texts. Mrs. Ccoper’s points are valid ones, but I would suggest to 
her that she is criticising the syllabus rather than the examiners. 

It may be that the examiners agree with her, but as long as the syllabus is 
in its present form, the examiners, in all fairness to students and tutors, cannot 
set questions which demand a critical knowledge of English literary texts. When 
the present main syllabus was being worked out, I well remember the chairman 
of the Syllabus Sub-Committee saying that this examination must be a question 
of “ authors and titles,’ and that descriptive rather than critical information was 
what the examiners must ask for. The intention was, and is, that actual texts 
should be studied at the Final rather than at the Registration stage. 

It is far from easy to set a question paper which endeavours to cover all 
the periods, does not overlap, and at the same time shows no bias to one literary 
form in preference to others. To help in this respect, and to assist the student 
as well, we have nearly always included alternatives to some questions, with the 
result that candidates have often had twelve, thirteen or even fourteen questions 
to choose from, instead of the basic ten. 

Mrs. Cooper will probably agree with me that literary giants are few and 
far between. She mentions four—Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare and Words- 
worth. I am going to suggest that as soon as candidates can predict with 
certainty that questions will appear on certain authors, then the examination 
will be a travesty. Incidentally, I do not agree that Chaucer is the only one of 
these to appear regularly. Milton and Shakespeare have certainly appeared 
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many times, and if Wordsworth has only been mentioned once by name 
have been other questions which have included him. 

Incidentally, Mr. Editor, I notice that you use the word “ indictment” a1 
the head of Mrs. Cooper’s piece in your July number. I can assure you ihat 
I have no criminal conscience as an examiner, and that I have no intentioi of 
being put into the dock by you, Mrs. Cooper or enybody else! 


K. G. Harrison, Senior Exar 


That Literature Exam. 


An article in our last issue looked forward to more balanced papers und 
new syllabus for Registration English Literature. The first paper this sun 
however, already sees the Examiners under fire again: — 


Two months have passed since the Registration English Literature examina- 
tion, and with them have passed the anger of the moment. This would: seem to 
be a good time to register a reasoned protest at so unbalanced a paper. 

In the terms of the syllabus, Group D, part 2, covers the ‘ Romantic 
Revival up to the present day.”’ For the first time since the beginning of the 
L.A. examinations, students thought that the division of the history of English 
literature into two periods would enable them to study it at more than a super- 
ficial level. Those choosing the later period felt that at last here was a syllabus 
which would be of practical use in public library work, for the majority of 
students taking part work in public libraries, 

But this summer’s paper completely failed to justify the work of the 
students, particularly penalising those keenly interested in contemporary litera- 
ture. Not only was there no question on drama; questions on only four major 
writers, all of whom lived during the 19th century; four out of the ten questions 
on the Romantic Revival which was over by 1830, but there was also not one 
whole question on any person writing later than 1918. What encouragement was 
there for young librarians wishing to study literature which will be of practical 
use? 

Surely we have a right to expect from the L.A. an examination which covers 
the syllabus set, and which bears some relation to the needs of the modern 
librarian. 


Hazev E. CAMPBELL; Jitt C. PercivaL, Students N.W. Polytechnic, 1955-1956. 


Library Schools 


The controversy on the schools and the syllabus begun by Frank 
Gardner's comments continues. 

Mr. Gardner’s attitude that the settling of educational problems should be 
left to the librarians who have become educators is a most unusual and 
enlightened one. | find that librarians often tell me which applicants for courses 
aré worth teaching and which of them are not suitable. They then sit with the 
committee which decides on grants and again give their judgment on the educa- 
bility of the candidates, and on such points as to whether they should proceed 
to registration or final courses at once, at a future date, cr never. And all that 
is done in many cases in my experience without reference to the school of 
librarianship, and even without any experience of teaching. It is doubtful if 
such occasional educationists have even inspected the students’ written work 
as a means of judging educability. 

It. would make for a better educational system if all librarians were pre- 
pared with Mr. Gardner to believe that those of us who teach are able to judge 
of the intellectual capacity of students, and that from our experience we should 
be viewed as expert advisers on professional educational matters. 


NEVILLE Dain, Leeds School of Librarianship 
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Where I would like to challenge Mr. Gardner is whether he is really per- 
suaded that getting students through Registration is the primary purpose of the 
Library Schools, and whether he is, in fact, satisfied that the passing of the 
Registration and Final Examinations is the best preparation for librarianship. 

The whole system of written examinations, six questions in three hours, 
encourages cramming and the regurgitation of secondhand knowledge. Examina- 
tion questions are framed to elicit from the candidate whether or not he has 
imbibed an agreed body of common knowledge about a specific subject. In 
ene half-hour, it is well-nigh impossible for him to assess the relative import- 
ance of the different aspects of this knowledge even if he has the ability to do 
so. Yet his success as a librarian will depend almost entirely on this ability. 
He is a genius if he can do it in half-an-hour, and a fool if, being of ordinary 
stature, he attempts to do so. The ordinary student remembers his notes and 
writes down his lecturer’s findings. If his memory is good and his pen fluent, 
he will pass, and his School be judged successful. 

This procedure may be the correct one for the General Certificate of 
Education, for it has been said that in order to get students through Ordinary 
Level, teachers do 90 per cent. of the work, for Advanced Level, the teachers’ 
percentage drops to 70 and only at the University is it about half and half. 

Is it not time that the Library Association took the first step towards raising 
its status by basing its examination system more closely on the University 
instead of the G.C.E., by encouraging more original work amongst students of 
librarianship and giving to the Heads of its Schools the opportunity of showing 
how great a contribution they can make to the profession if the shackles of the 
present examination system are loosened. 


Joan BuTLer, Hertfordshire County Library. 


So Mr. Gardner thinks that the assistants of to-day are uninterested in 
“the broader aspects of librarianship.” I would be glad to know what exactly 
he means by this somewhat highflown phrase. The savants are still arguing 
about the basic functions of librarianship, and Mr. Gardner wants us to concern 
ourselves with its “‘ broader ” aspects, 

Does Mr. Gardner think, then, that the examination syllabi are too narrow? 
If so then it seems very strange that so many students fail Group C of the 
registration examination, mainly I believe because of the diversity of its sub- 
jects. A true understanding of librarianship, or of any other subject can only 
come with the prolonged application of a mature mind to its problems, and one 
way of reaching maturity is by study—thus—by examinations. 

Apart from this I would like to congratulate the Honorary Editor on his 
almost miraculous transformation of the Assistant. 


T. D. Witson, Durham County Library. 


Thoughts of a long-suffering student. 

While much of what your correspondents had to say about Library Schools 
and examinations was most interesting. I must confess to a growl of disgust at 
the suggestion, made by two of them, that the courses should be lengthened. 

A little calculation would surely have resulted in a glimmer of humanity. 
Mr. Dain suggests two-year Registration courses, beginning at the age of twenty- 
two. So then the fully-fledged Associate will be twenty-four if he is lucky. 
Presumably the Ratepayers will want to use him for a little while before he 
embarks on his Finals course. By analogy this will now last four years, and the 
Fellow, if he is lucky, will be about thirty. Out of eight years he will have 
worked two, and will be completely penniless. 

And the next stage. Left on the shelf, he dons a robe and hood of coarse 
cloth, takes vows of chastity, piety, etc., and renounces the world to go and 
found a library. 
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Surely it is about time some sanity broke through. Library examinatie 
have grown out of all proportion. Cut them down. Abolish unnecessary su 
jects, and ruthlessly weed out the overlapping between groups of the sai 
examination, and between Registration and Finals. Then Librarians will ha 
time to be interested in books, and not just be students of “ Librarianship.’ 


F. D. O. FreEtpinG, Sub-Librarian, Manor Library, Sheffiel 


Jones v. Moon 


National Councillor, Arthur Jones, and Honorary Secretary, Eric Mooi 
are in dispute concerning the style of Council Notes 

The present method of reporting may make interesting reading to member: 
of the Council (who should know what happened) and can either give pleasu 
to the reader when his pretty figure of speech is quoted, or pain at a “ gaff 
or insult being recorded for posterity. 

I can agree with Mr. Moon’s reasons for lively and readable reporting, but 
I cannot agree that all his Council Notes give members an accurate record of 
what happened at the meetings. Mr. Moon has, of course, considerab!y 
improved with the “ formal full minute dress ’’ report in the July issue, which 
is probably the best Council Notes we have yet seen. 

The real answer to this present controversy should come from the member- 
ship at large, and I hope it will. 

JOHN Bristow, Past President 

Long may “ the Moon’s unclouded grandeur roll ’’—I am _ sure Shelley 
would forgive the slight distortion of his verse for such an excellent cause. Mr 
Moon is embarking on a most praiseworthy attempt to wake up the many 
dormant library assistants who take no interest in the affairs of the A.A.L. 

It is a terrible handicap for any profession to be administered by an-organ- 
isation like the Library Association. and it is up to the younger librarians to 
communicate some of their desire for progress and liveliness to those who will 
notice it. When one lives and works well away from most of the activity it is 
very cheering to be able to read interesting and informative accounts of con- 
ferences and council meetings. 

Incidentally, is there anyone who reads the L.A. Record? There is very 
little in it to interest or encourage younger members of the profession, and all 
the proceedings seem tc be shrouded in mystery. I thought “ dull reportage ” 
a most restrained description! In the Assistant, Council notes have been made 
readable and informative and may they continue in similar vein. Surely it is 
better to miss a hard fact here and there—if indeed, any are missed—than to 
have all the facts only to find that nobody reads the report, owing to the 
wearisome style. 

The Assistant is a lively and provocative publication, and I, for one, am 
looking forward to further issues with pleasurable anticipation. 


R. M. Ly Le, Leicestershire County. 


Editor’s Boob ? 


MR S_ w MaRtin isright of course.* Care lexs alterations, 
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FRANK ATKINSON, Hampstead Public Library. 
*See August issue, p. 134. 
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NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and Councillors 
of the Association for the year 1957: 


Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Editor. 


Nine nationally elected Councillors, three of whom must be under 
thirty years of age on Ist January, 1957. 


A member under the age of thirty may stand for election as national 
councillor in either category, but if he/she wishes to stand as an “ under- 
thirty candidate this should be stated specifically, together with the age 
of the nominee as at Ist January, 1957. 


Nominations must be made in writing by two or more members of 
tae Association, countersigned by the nominee, and reach me not later 
than 15th October, 1956. 

E. E. Moon, Honorary Secretary. 
Central Library, 
Kensington High Street, 
London, W.8. 


Students’ Textbooks 


Charles F. Shepherd 
(Chairman, A.A.L. Education Committee). 


As many students, especially those just beginning their professional 
career, may not be fully aware of the facilities which exist for the pro- 
vision of textbooks the A.A.L. Council has approved a recommendation 
of its Education Committee that some guidance should be given regard- 
ing the resources available. 

At the outset let it be said that it is advisable that students should 
endeavour to purchase some of the standard books. The A.A.L. issues 
a series of primers, textbooks, and reprints at prices well within the range 
of every library assistant. Besides these the Association publishes Guides 
to the various L.A. Examinations in which are given facts relating to the 
particular examination together with advice on methods of study and 
selected reading lists. The Library Association publishes annually the 
Student's Handbook which incorporates much useful information includ- 
ing the Examination Papers set during the previous year, and also a 
number of professional works, many of which have become recognised 
textbooks. In the Student's Handbook are listed the publications of both 
the L.A. and A.A.L., showing the concessional prices for members. 

Next there are the books ‘provided by the Library in which the 
student works. Libraries differ greatly in size but, suitable provision 
should always be made so that at least the basic books are readily avail- 
able for consultation and study by members of the staff. 

At Chaucer House there is a collection of some 20,000 books, as well 
as long runs of periodicals and many pamphlets, in which is incorporated 
the stock of the A.A.L. Library. Students are permitted to borrow up to 
four books at any one time, the loan period being one month, after which 
an application for any renewal should be made. The postage both ways 
is paid by the student. Books published by the L.A. and its Sections and 
Branches which are still in print are not available for loan. 

There is, too, the Greenwood Library. In 1904, Thomas Greenwood 
presented to the Manchester Public Libraries his collection of 10,000 
books and pamphlets, together with a legacy for its maintenance. Books 
are issued for one month, students paying postage. 
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Then again in some A.A.L. Divisions there are special collections of 
books which are provided for the use of Assistants in the Division. 
Application should be made to the Hon. Secretary or the Hon. Librarian 
of the Division. 

Lastly, application can be made to one of the Regional Library 
Bureaux and the National Central Library, though it must be clearl 
understood that such applications must not be for the ordinary textbooks 
which can be procured through one of the channels already mentioned. 
But there are other works for which it would be reasonable to suppose 
that the student could make application to the Bureau. 


Availability of Professional Periodicals 


Assistants have often complained that the professional periodicals 
they need for study are not easily available, and Mr. J. C. Harrison, Head 
of the Manchester Library School, suggested. that this was a job for the 
A.A.L. to tackle. After consultation with tutors, examiners, and all 
Divisions, the Council has prepared a list of periodicals which we suggest 
should be available to all students. If the plan outlined below were 
adopted, few students would not be within easy reach of the essential 
periodicals. 

To get it adopted is up to you. Divisional Committees are asked to 
try to persuade libraries in their areas to subscribe to the periodicals and 
all assistants can help my drawing their Chiefs’ attention to this list. 


W.GSS. 
1. To be taken by all Libraries: 


Any local L.A. Branch or A.A.L. Divisional periodical. 

ASLIB Proceedings. Library Science Abstracts. 
Assistant Librarian. Library Journal. 

Journal of Documentation. 


2. To be taken by Public Libraries serving a population of 
75,000 or more: 


Junior Bookshelf. Libri. 

Library Trends. UNESCO Bulletin. 

Library World. Wilson Library Bulletin. 
Librarian and Book World. College and Research Libraries. 
Library Quarterly. School Librarian. 


Library Review Special Libraries. 
The Library. 


3. To be provided on regional or co-operative basis : 


A.L.A, Bulletin. Australian L.A. Bulletin. 
Journal of Cataloguing and classifica- | Library Literature. 

tion. Serial Slants. 

New Zealand Libraries. Annals of Library Science. 
American Documentation. Cambridge Bibliographical Society 
American Bibliographical Scciety (proceedings). 

(papers). Australian Library Journal. 
Canadian L.A. Bulletin. Review of Documentation. 
Manchester Review. Stechert-Hafner Book News. 
South African Libraries. Indian Librarian, or Abgila. 
Horn Book. 

Subscription Books Bulletin, or The Booklist. 


A selection of institutional publications, e.g. Bodleian Library Bulletin, John 
Rylands Library Bulletin, etc. 

The Library Association Record need not be included as all members receive a 
copy. 
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